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PROCEDURES 

This manual for classroom teachers is designed to teach the application of 
contingency contracting procedures in the typical instructional setting. A contingency 
contract" is an agreement between teacher and student whereby the student, upon 
demonstration of specific task achievement, receives a reward: permission to 
participate in a "reinforcing event," some specified, highly desirable activity. A 
"cont’ngency-managed classroom" is an individualized instructional setting in which such 
systematic motivation management techniques as contingency contracting are 
employed. Chapter I (6 pages) lists the rules and principles of contingency contracting. 
Chapter II (6 pages) deals with the preparation and correlation of task materials and 
diagnostic test materials. Suggestions for the arrangement of classroom facilities to 
include a task area and a reinforcing event area are given in Chapter III (8 pages) 
along with a list of suggested reinforcing events for various age groups. Classroom 
management procedures such as orientation methods, specitication of task 
assignments, and student self-contracting are discussed in Chapter IV (13 pages). 
Chapter V (1 page) deals with correction of contract malfunctions such as failure and 
discipline problems. Various procedures are illustrated with the use of 12 taoles and 
flow charts. (JS) 
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im'ROD^JCTIOil 



PROCEDUljg_ JTOR ES T/0I.ISHIi;Cr A COmHlGEV,C'£ MAIi/lG^^D CLA>SSROOM is a text 
designed to teach the application of contingency contracting procedures in 
the typical instructional setting. It has heen prepared primarily for 
classroon teachers. The rdinimua prerecuisite is a ha,sic educational back- 
ground of the average school teacher^ regardless of hs.s suojecc of specializa- 
tion, Tlie course assunes the reader is familiar "^-rith the ba,sics of individual 
instiTAction and hOvS a desire to employ systematic niouiL'vation riianagement 
techni<iues in an individualized instructional setting. 

The manual contains suggestions for ana,lyzing the course curriculum to 
select se].f- instructional materials essential to tlie system. 

Flowcharts and tables are provided. Tlie tables serve as illustrative 
examples and tools of analysis for the tea.cher^ and the flowcharts serve as 
Instructional guides for those who have successful} y completed the material. 
Tney are referenced to spec5.fic poirtions of the text for auick access. 
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WIES AlID PRINCIPLES OF COiri'LNGF.NCI CONIPACTIilG 






A, Introductj.on 

rVno r\i* mC5 np»r» ^r^ii^P'hnr'S ^nrl *rpr<=»^ ’hlvr<Mir-li -t-.hp 

^» i--l- ^ ^/ J. VA A\a* A^<w.V^ W ^ W V%aW> W V 'w' ^ W ^ ^ V S./ * «>W*W V »» W W w — — ^ 

ages has hesn that of motivating children to perform tasks of which the 
desirahility wcvs determined by these adults. Traditionally^ negative 

■N 

contingencies have been favored to achieve this goal. The contract in such 
cases is "To avoid punishment, you Eiust perfoi’m such and such a task.” 

This manual advocates the method of positive contingencies. The contract 
in this case is "As soon as you deraonstrate that you have lea.rned. a little 
more, you may do something which is even more desirable." 

Positive contingency contracts are used every day. VJhen one goes shopping, 
takes a job, or hires an employe, positive contingency contracts are 
• involved. Our everyday life is largely run by positive contracts. Wherever 
such contracts meet the criteria of fairness and honesty, they fill impor- 
tant needs for inte3:p)ersonal relations. The puipose of this irianual is to 
make explicit to those who work with people every day, especially those 
who work with children, the rules of contingency contracting. 

The principles and rules of positive contingency contracts can be used 
for the management of relationships between teachers and the children. 
Although the majority of parents and educators have alvjays used these 
rules, they have not been e:q)licitly stated, nor have they been used 
consistently or systematically. This m^jaual \rill specify these rules, 
show their relationship to sound principles of behavior science, and 
illustrate their applicability to the management of motivation in the 
school and in the home. Tlie ult:_mate objective of behavior motivation 
teclniology is tlis shiifting of motivation mon.age.ment teckstiques to self- 
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manaceiacnt technlq_ues. This shlib is treated in the last section of 
this manual. 

The reason for brlnsing up the u^.tlaiate objectives at this time is to 
assure those teacliers who may be dubious about the vi^ole area of motiva- 
tion manasement. They may be saying to themsei.ves, "Students should be 
motivated by a desire to succeed, not by the promise of a revrard,” or 
"This sounds like bribery to me." Or the teacher may be thinking, "If I 
apply contingency contracting systematically now, won*t the child grow up 
expecting rev^rds for every little thing he does?" Although the \rriters 
of this program had siniils-r concerns in the past, experience has proved 
:.othem.se. Children who participate in a program of systematic contin- 
gency management burn out to be happy, eager-to-learn cnildren xor whom 
learning becomes a most revrarding e:<perience. 

B . Reinforcing Events 

The tenas of a contingency contract must offer as a re*v.ard an e}<perience 
.• which is highly desirable and not obtainable outside the conditions of the 
contract. If the terms on nhe student’s side of the contract lead to such 



experiences 2 



1. it will increase the probability that the students will perfoim the 

same activity in the future. 

2. it will maintain in strength a beha,vior wiiich is alre?vd^ strong. 

This will be true as long as the terms of the contract hold and as long 
as the characteristics of desirability and attainabiliiiy 01 tao e>cperieiice 
do not change. If the e>roerience offered becomes less desirable, or 

if the same exoorience becomes attainable in other "^rays, the e;o;erience 
will lose its potential as a reinforcer. A reinforcer in psych.ologry is 
an event which, when it follows certain act5.vities, increases the lil'.e- 
lihood tliat these activities \/ill recur. 
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There are many kind.e of rein;forcers. Some reinforcers make it possible 

fpr an or-anism to ensase in a desired activity. A person is likely 

to perfona a relatively borin*- and uninteresting task if the payoff is 

the opportunity to do something more interesting and entertaining. For 
♦ 

exavnde, driving for miles throu^^i holiday traffic is not a re^naixdhg 
task, tut thousands do this to &et to a place to perfona soue enjoyable 
■ activities, vrhich othsrsfise would not be available to the;a. Gene-ally, 
reinforcers are thinss the organise does or likes to do. Other reinforoors 
involve things that happen to the organism. The phrase, reinforcing 
event, is broad enou£^ to include all possibilities. 

C . Rules of Contracting 

Rules of contracting are not entirely unknown to the average teacner or 
• parent. In fact, much of the system of contingency contracting may be 
summed up in "Grandma* s Law,” which states; "First clean up your plate, 

then you may have your dessert, 

1. Ten Rules of Contingency Contracting 

Tue first five refer to the use of the re-.ard in contract.:.as, wnile 

the last five describe ch.aracteristios of proper oontractins. 
a. Ru3.s 1. Re’.jard iramediately. This rui.e should be observed early 
in the gaiie vhen the child is just learning about contracting. 

'• Initial contracts (Rude 2) should dauand a sosall bit of behavior 
then a progress check to see uhether the behavior ros ezecu-oed 
to the contractor's specifications. Then the reward shoxald be 
offered iz-ediately . It is Important that the presentation of 
the reinforcer be contingent only on the sdeouate perfonaanoe 
of the behavior and not on the p?.ssage of t?_me. 
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b. Rule 2. Re^rard sraall appro:'.ruo.fcions. If the r*.nitia3. pcrfox'.uance 
requested from the student is a small^ siraole-to-pcrfoim approxi* 
Di 3 ,tion to the final performance desired^ no difricultics vi3~l he 
encountered. But if the perfoir.ience requested is too difficult 
' for the student to perfom.^ no amount of re^iurd "vril]. help. In 
fact^ the major thing vrong \d.th contingency contracting in ever; 
day sitiuations is that the contingency manager does not settle 
for approxiraations , Ihe contingency contract is like3.y to say^ 
"Do all the arithmetic problems at the end of the chapter correc 
ly^ then you raay ¥atch a movie." !Tne systematic motivation mana 
ger is more likely to say, "Do the first t\ro problems correct3.y, 
then ve "vrill watch a movie for five minutes." ^•'Haen he is 
training a ne^r employe, the employer s.lw’e.ys h 8 ,s to revrerd approx 
nations . If the new er-iploye were to be rewarded only for- expert 
perforiiia.nce at the start, he ’rovd-d never obta?.n the o.*. j.ex’cd re“ 



ward and would more than 3.ike3_y void the contract by leaving the 



job. 



c. Rule 3 . Rev-rard frequently vfith small amounts. Foqperience has 
sho'v/n that it is more effective to give frequent, small rein- 
forcements th?ZL a few large ones. As Rule 2 indicates, this is 



d. 



imporcemt early in the game. 

Rule 4 . Re-irard accomplishment rather than obedience. Thus, 
the contract should say: "If you accomplish X, you wdll be 

rewarded vrl th Y," not, "If you do what I tell you to do, I 
will re%.mrd you with X." Reward for accomplishment lends to inc 



pend-ence. Rewmrd for obedience leads onl.y continued dependence 



the person to whom the child learns to be obedient 



e. Rule 5. Ro\.^,rd the perforjnance after it occurs. In contingency 

management the ’’first vork, then play" sequence does not occur 
just once, tirice, or three times a day, but a dozen times a day. 
The order of events is often reversed, lea,ding to bad contracts. 

• For.exasiple, "Just one more game of cards (a reinforcing activity), 
then you do your hemevrark (a task event)," Or, "Stop watching 
television (a reinforcing event), and carry out this trash (a 
task event)," Tne examples illustrate that events do not auto- 
matically break 6.o'm into small units and arrange themselves 
in the correct ri'der, Tiis manual demonstrates the correct method 
■ of managing contingencies , 

f. Rule 6, Be fair. The tenas of the contract found on the oppo- 

site sides of the agreament ("If you \fill do X, I trill do Y."), 
must be of equal weight, A contract in which a teacher says to 
the student, "If you get all A*s throughout the schooj. year, I 
will talce you to the movies," is unfair. On the other hand, if 
the teacher said, "If you sit quietly for two minutes, I trill 

j 

talce you to the movies," this would also he an unbalanced 
contract. In general, the amount of reward must be eqiva.1 to 
the amount of performance , 

g. Rule 7, Be clear. The teims on either side of the agreement 

must be explicitly stated. An unclear contract would say, 

"Do a few arithmetic problem.s, and then we trill do semebhing 
more inheres bing." A clearly- stated contract would say, "Do 
10 arithmetic problems correctly, and tlien we tril.l watch the 
first four minutes of this Popeye cartoon," Tne child mi sb 
altray • know how niuc’n perfou.iance is exoected of him anil what 



he can expect as a payoff. 
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h. Rule 8. Be honest. An honest contract is one vhich is carried 

out Inmediately and accordins to the terms specified in the 
contract . 

i. Rule 9. Be positive. An appropriate contract should not say, 

"I will not do X, if you \rlll do Y." The tenas of the contract 
should contribute somethins to the child’s e^^perience rather 
than take something amy froiu h5ja. Contracts used in the 
school and in the home like “Behave as I tell you, " are 
negative . 

Rule 3.0. Use Contracting systematically. The lavs of contin- 
gency raanagement vork vhether one pays any attention to them 
or not. These lavs do not only apply during arithmetic period, 
. the reading lesson, or school hours. A reinforcement fop^-ov- 
ing a hit of behavior vm.ll strengthen that behavior vhether or 
not it occurs during school hours. As one becomes farailiar 
vith contingency management procedures, one lai^^t ask for 
almost eveiy behavior reauested of the child, ”vrna,t is the 
, payoff for the child?" 

Once contracting has been established as a motivation-manage- 
ment procedure, it should be maintained, and care should be 
taken not to reverd imdesirable acts. Unwanted behaviors 
. can be eliminated by never reinforcing them or by reinforcing 
behavior vhich is inco.ripatible \m.th the undesirable behavior. 
2. Payoff for the Parent or Teacher 

The parents and teachers find that chiD.dren are eager to perform 
under these conditions. These children do not shov the timid or 
aggre 3 s.ive signs of chiLdi'en perfor.aing under dnrress ar.d coercion. 
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nor do they exhibit the deiaanding and spoiled characteristics of 
those vho are used to receiving unearned, benefits , There is a 
delight and joy in activities of children vho h?.ve a feeling of 
“Willing and conscious acco.^-olishnent and well-deseived reivards. 
This is the greatest re*v/ard teachers or parents can oqperience. 



II 



PREPARAl'IOiy OF FATfiRIAIS 



A. Preparation of Task Ma terials 

To prepare the task nateria,ls for the contingency managed classroom^ 
four steps are rec^uired: 

, Id.entification of the subject areas 

, Breakdovna of the subject area objectives into daily ta,sk units 

, Collection of i^aterials for subject ai-eas 

. Assignment of materials into task units 

1. Identification of Subject Areas 

Identification of the curriculum or any portion of it is relatively 

easy at the hi^^i school level. There, each teacher deals basically 

with only one type of subject such as social studies, English, 

algebra, etc. At the kindergarten or elementar-y level, the teacher 

is likely to be teaching more than one subject. In either case, it 

\ 

is necessary to identify the year*s curriculum in teiris of detailed 



obj 



setives . 



Tnis manual is not designed to teach a course in methods and 
material preparation in vhich the reader would learn the fiuida lontals 
of defining yearly objectives or the methods of preparing unit p3.ans 
and daily lesson plans. If the reader is interested in these objective 
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an excellent guide is Robert Mager*s book, ^eparing Instructional 
Objectives '^. Specifica.tion of the subject areas in terns of be- 
havioral objectives has two significant conseq.uences in the contin- 
gency manageiaent systera. First, the teacher will be able to observe 
the progress of the student and be assured tha.t he is satisfactorily 
acquiring the skills specified. Second, the teacher can identify 
and/or prepare diagnostic test items vhich can be scored and cor- 
related \T±th specific instructional materials. 

2. Division of the Subject Area into I^ily Task Units 

Daily tasks are equivalent to the daiD.y lesson plans prepa,red by the 
teacher and should be the basis for day-by-day individual task 
assignments for each student. The final daily tasks vrill assure a 
logical and consistent flow of the instructional sequence from one 
unit to the next. It' is important that the daily task units be as 
short as possible so the student can complete them and. receive the 
contracted reinforcement. In the typical 50-minute high school period 
the average student should successfully complete at least two task 
assignments and the equivalent number of reinforcing event periods. 

3. Collection of Materials for Subject Area(s) 

Once the subject area is identified as, for example, mathematics, 
reading, history, science, the next step is to determine what subject 
materiails exiso to cover these areas. The materials may be programed 
courses, audio-visual materials, workbooks, textbooks, ordinary 
library books, or oral communications, What is important is that 
materials snould be evaluated to indicate high correlation between 

*Mager, Robert, Preparing luoLrucLioucil Ob je ctives ; Fearon Publishers, Inc., 

Palo Alto, California, 1962. 
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■the objectives oi* the subject natter being taught and the content 
of the instructional materials. In addition, it would be helpful 
to have materials geared to several student levels -vrlthin the sair.e 
general subject a,rea. For example, the subject area mi.£^t be seventh 
grads reading, The teacher could have materials appropriate for 
students reading on fifth, sixth, seventh, eiglith, etc., grade 
levels. At first it may be ir-ipossible for the teacher to get 



materials other than those specified by the state board, but if 
additional materials are needed, they can probably bo recuisitioned 
at specified times during the year, 

4, Assignment of tlate rials into laily Tasks 

Once materials have been collected for a particula,r subject area, 
they should be analyzed and assigned to correspond to the daily 
task objectives. The teacher m.ay prefer to do this before the school 
year begins or before introducing any new unit of instruction, or 
on a day-by-day basis. If the teacher chose to assign materials for 
task objectives before school began, he woald choose materials 
fitting the subject, divide the materials by cZaapters, etc., corres- 
ponding to ur.its -vrLthin txie subject, and firnlly assign specific 



pages a.3 tasks \rithin the unit. 

Prepar ation of Dia - gio stic Test Mat eria ls 
K.agnostic test materials fiLlfill two purxDOses,, First, they are the 
only v/ay a student* s stz-engths and wealniosses can be determined objectively, 
Second, only by using diagnostic-t^rpe test items can the teacher be 
assured tint a student has completed a particular task assigraent and 
thus fulfilled his contingency contract. 
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Diagnostic tests, vhich fill the first of these functions, are used for 
preparing prescriptions for the correction of specific vrealmesses and are 
called presc riptive test^. They should he given before, any ne\r unit of 
instruction is introduced. The second type of test is called a progr^ 
check and is designed to detein^iine if the student has learned the infor- 
mation contained in a specific amount of material, in a lecture, or ooner 
•type of presenta.tion. If he can ps.s3 tne progress checK, he receives hio 
re^rard. If not, remedial action must be taken to make sure that he can pass. 
The major difference between progress checks and prescriptive tests is that 
progress check items cover more minute details of the instructional suo- 
ject. Diganostic test materials must be obtained either by identification 
of existing diagnostic test materials or by preparation of diagnostic tesi 
items vhere none exist. 
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Identifying Ebcisting Diagnostic Test Materials 
In some subject matter a.reas, diagnostic test materials of prescrip v^ive 
value can be found in standardized fonu. Such materials are the 






Stanford Achievement Test, the California Achievement Test, and oth? 
similar tests.* Items on these tests are generally made to correspond 
to a specific level of instruction in several areas. For exanple, 
in the California Achievement Test, several levels raay be identified 
for third grade reading. Such tests can be used then for placing 
the student at a particular achievement level and. prescribing rne 
tasks for the next achievement range for vhich specific items e:^a-So 
on the test. In adddtion to these standardized tests, self- 
instructional materials often contain valuable diagnostic test items. 
Most of these are the progress check type, v^hich examine in detail 

* Some fine tests (same still in the develop.menta]. stages) mmy be obtained frc-.i 
the Leaiiiing Research and Dovelopmonc Center, Univ, oi Rintsou.cgn, or rvss.saich 
for Eetfc-er Schools, Fhi.ladolphia, Fa. 



the repertoire of the student re£-arding specific items in the material. 

If the teacher has already correlated materials vriLth the instructional 

ohjectrves, these tests vill serve directly as progress checks for the 
specified tasks. 



Pr6p3/r3,"bxon of Dxs^gnos'bic Tc'S't* Ttons 

** V 

In areas vhere diagnostic test materials do not exist, or vhere it is 
not. feasible to administer and grade standardized tests, the teacher 
will have to prepare diagnostic test items for prescriptive tests, 
for progress checks, or both. For prescriptive purposes, items 
should be prepared to cover the tasks specified for the entire year, 
and test items should be developed based on the materials assigned 
to each unit of instruction. The teacher could make up the final 
examination and administer it as a prescriptive test. Progress checks 
shou3.d be based on the daily task materials. For each item of the 
daily oask list the teacher should prepare from two to five objective 
questions for progress checks. Ideally, progress checks should be 
■written so students can grade their o\m. or exchange papers i-rith 
one another. In addition, unit tests should be administered to 
determine if the student has mastered the material and is ready to 
progress to a new level. If the student had been cheating, it is 
Tinlikely that he would pass a vinit test. The unit test could be 
samp3-e test items taken from several progress checks over the m.aterial 
covered. It could be administered as part of the prescrix^tivs test. 

In which case the test would contain review items as well as items 



on materials to be covered in the next unit. If the reader had not 

had experience in constructing test items, he might refer to ''Dorothy 

Adkins Vfood’s book Construct ion. -x- 

Vfood, Dorthy Adkins. Test Construction . Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio. 1961. 
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C . Correlation of Ta sk M ateri al.s and Test Ma terials 

Once Doth proscriptive and progress check iter.iG have "been selected or. pre- 
pared for diagnostic tests to correspond to the instructional materials 
specified^ it is relatively simple to correlate scores on these diagnostic 
tests with specific portions of the instructional materials. Portions of 
the California Achievement Test, for example, may be assigned to specified 
units of instruction. The student, ' aving taken a diagnostic test for 
prescriptive purposes, may pass the items corresp-ondD.ng to the first unit 
objectives but not the second and la.ter ones. Thus, the materials corres- 
ponding to the second and later objectives vould be his task assignments , 
Then, as he completes each of the daily task assignaients for the appro- * 
priate unit, the student takes the progress check corresponding to the 
corapleted task. 

Ill 

PRSPAKATIOII OP L/iYOUT 



A, Reinforcin g Svents (’^Es) and Reinforcing B\'~ent Area 

In the contingency managed classrocm, the teacher should provide activi- 
'ties vhich students enjoy and which serve as reinforcers for students 
yho have successfully completed their tasks. It is possible that 
the teacher may want to have the students bring EEs from home. A3.so, 
the teacher should oe able to identify ’'momentary ESs" and make them con- 
tingent on a specific action of trie student. Ezcamples of "momontary REs” 
include going to got a drink, going to the locker, and erasing trie black- 
board. The student who asks if he might get a di-inl: would be told to f inish 
his task and then go. 

An Impor'cant criterion for choosing REs is whether the stiiderit.o can eriga,ge 
in them quietly or if they wi3J. cause noise. I'ost toacb.ers will pr'?Dba,bly 
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prefer to choose RSs that are quiet and tho,t may not invo3.ve 
one student, Examples of relatively quiet REs corresriondlni: 
response levels as def5.ned hy average ago noriis include: 

1. KSs for 3 - to 5-ysar-olds 

a. Being read to 



b. • Looking at hooks 

c. Playing vith crayons 

d. painting 

e. Vforking puzzles 

f . Cutting and pasting 

g. Playing -^-.ath clay 

2. REs for 6 - to 8-year-o3.ds 

a. Reading stories 

b. Playing "with cards 

c. Drairing 

d. Painting 



e. Playing i/ith tinker toys 

f. Pl?-ying dominoes 



3. 



g, Vforking puzzles 



PvEs 


for 9** "to 


11 -year-olds 


a. 


Reading 


comics 


b. 


Reading 


science fiction, mystery stories, 


c. 


Working 


puzz3.es 


d. 


Playing 


chess 


e. 


Playing 


checkers 


f. 


Di’a-.-ring 




g. 


painting 



etc. 



more tnan 
to appropriate 



k, REs for 12- to l^i -year-olds 
a. Playins chess 
■b , Playing cards 

c. Writing letters 

d. Reading magazines^ “books^ comics 

e. Playing dominoes 

f . . Talking 

g. Playing Tic Tac Toe 

5. REs for 15~ to l6-year-olds 
a. Talking 

"b. Playing Tic Tac Toe 

c. Playing chess 

d. Reading 'bocks, magazines, comics 

e. Working jigsaif puzzles 

f. Playing checkers 

g. Writing letters 

Obviously there are many overlapping REs from one category to another. 

Tnere are many other REs that coudd end should be included in a contingency 
managed classroom. The most impoztant ones are REs which are directly 
related to the educational objectives, end these should have high priority 
on any RE menu. Examples are discussions in groups with the teacher, role- 
playing, vie'^ving relevant motion pictures or ca,rtoons, etc. After having 
determined the RSs that are available co \.ae students, the teacher should 
make a reinforcing event iuenu,->^- 

The REs can be i-n’ltten or pictured on a large poster, bulletin board, or 

f 

somethD.ng similar. The menu shoiO.d be placed adjacent to the RE area and 



Addison, R.' A. and Homme, L. E., "The Reinforcing Event (K.E.) Menu ; WSFI 
Jour’nal, Vol. 8-9, 1966. 
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made easily available to the students. To avoid a large cluster of students 
around t'no aenu, the teacher nii^it want to provide tvo menus and arrange 
for students from one-half of the cla.ss to use one and students from the 

other half to use the other. 

Another prohle.n which the teacher shou.ld conti'ol is a student’s repeated 
selection of the saiae ES. The student hecoiaes satiated \rith it after a 
vhile, and it hecoriies less reinforcing. To control this, the teacher should 
arrange to change items on the menu periodically .and orient the stud.ents 

to the RSs currently available. 

B. Specificati on of Amount of Time Sr^ent in Re Area 

The teacher should establish a method for determining the amount of true 
■ ‘ the students are to spend-in the RS area. Students sho’old probably not 

spend raore than 10 nor less than 3 minutes in the RE area. If more’-cime is 
spent, the RE may lose its value as a reinforcer for completing tasks. 

If less than 3 ruinutes is aUowed, the students don’t have the opportunity 
to actually get involved in the RE before the time is up . Tne criterxon 
for deteiTiiining the amount of time can be established in several vra,ys. 

Tne teacher could correlate the amount of time \rith the difficulty of the 
task, i.e., the more difficult the task the longer the amount of tlu^ the 
student can spend in the area. The teacher could determine the amount of 
time on a prespecified basis, i.e., RE time would ateys be 5 minutes. 
Another possibility would be to deteit.iine time on a varying scnedule 
based on chance. Tnis would probably result in the students’ approicruatin^ 

the 5 minutes. 

C. Methods of 



In addition to determining tn 



ne a 



m.oiuit of tlie the students may spend in ^he 



RE a.rea, the teacher sh-oald have so:;ie nems of a.ssuria;i ti— ooul— -u-. 
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are not spcndiris more time than is allotted to tVicm. Possihle methods for 



controlling this factor are: 

1, The use of si£ 5 i-in/out sheets. Students voiG.d si£ 3 i in, stating the 
time they begin; and sign out, stating the time they leave the area,. 



Tne teacher could sr)ot-check the sheets, and those students vuo have 
over- stayed their tiiae ■^roul'.d bo sent ba,ck to the ta,sk area. 



2, In some cases it mi'^vb be possible to use tme clocks or other timing 



devices. With time clocks, the buzzer vould ring at the end of the 
allotted period. Tnis system is best -vheii there are fev students in 



the class. 



3, Students could be tau^t to leave the RE area each tliie the minute 



hand, of the clock hits the figures 1, 2, 3^ etc, Tnis method is con- 
venient since each time the minute hand hits a number, all the studen 
vould have to leave the RE area. It vould cause the students to 



complete their tasks faster in order to have ma:cliium time in the 



RE area , 

k. Peer pressure can also be used. Tne students themselves ^vUl often 



reniind others that tine is up. When the teacher notices this occur- 



ring, he can send the overstaying student back to the task area. 



Students vho consistently overStc?,y can be controlled by being de- 



prived of as much RE tirae as the overbliie they alree.dy had or by 



being reminded that their time is used up for several days. 



D, Prepare.tion of a Reinforcing R>/ent Ai'ea 



Tne RE area is a place vhere the students enga,ge.in their RI'ls. Tiiis area 



ca,n be another room or an area seoarated from the task area, in the same 



room. It is probably mosb effective to have students engage in REs in 



a separate area, to control t’ne arovnt of tailing betireen the tva groups. 



If this is not possible^ students can ensa^io in individual^ quiet I^Es at 
their desks. In such a case the student has his in-lividua.1 RE menu. He 
also can be tauclit to signal that he is ensagins in an RE by^ for exe^^iplCj 
pinning a colored card to his clothes. In this manner^ the teacher can 
easily detemine vhen students are engaging in reinforcing activities. 

I 

This signal system is also valuable when a separate RE area has been 
arranged, A method of controlling the noise level generated in the RE 
area of a single room setup is to play quiet background music. This 
serves to corapete vith and to mask the noise. 

^"e? 3-ra.t ion of a Task Anea 

The task area, should be designated as that location vhere the students 
work on their tasks. Students in this area should not be allowed to talk* 
among themselves and should not engage in external reinforcing events. 

The desks should be grouped so all students perforiAing their tasks are in 
the same general area. 

F. Organization of Materi?J.s 



The teacher should organize instructional materials near the task area 
so they are easily accessible to the students. Materials should be organ- 
ized by subject matter^ i.e.^ miultipl i cation^ division^ reading, histoiy, 
etc. If the teacher is teaching only one sifoject, such as Eng-lish, 
she ¥ould probably organize her materials by titles. Ma,teriaj.s should 
also be 'organized by the diagnostic levels to vhich the teacher 
assigned them. 
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To keep r^te rials 
teacker to assign 



frosa becosdng disorganized^ it niglit be possibD.e for tr.e 
different students the job of reorganizaoion. mis in 



itself night be used as an PiS. 
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A . Orientation of Studen'c s 

On the first day of class, students should be oriented to the contingency 
managed classroom. 

With older students the teacher may choose to explain first the relatively 
simple concept of "if you do X successfully, then you can have (do) Y. 

If the teacher feels it necessary, he should explain that doing X success- 
fully involves a short test to determine if the student has learnea tne 

assigned information. 

The students should understand the grading procedure which the teacher nas 

• chosen and the consequences of not passing the progress check, i.e., ohat 
the consequences may be an e:q?3.anation oy the teacher and reoa.^ing 

• progress check, doing the task again, or doing another task and passing 
its progress checx before recei'/'i.njf;, e<n Riii. 

1. Orientation Methods 

Tv/o possible methods for orienting the students: 

a. The teacher can choose a student to be used as an exar.pls to the 

class and tahe this student thr-ou^n the various stages of ori- 
entation. Having done this, the teacher can ansner any questions 

• • 

and then lot each of the students go through the process with 
individual s-ssistance where needed. 

b. Each student ray be oriented indiviaually. 

Orientation Pi'ccedures 

An oriet^tation flcwchavt^:- has been developed using the cone -pt of 
chainin-. An example of chaining used as ? training device is teach- 



2 . 



mg a c 



hilol to say "Washing ton" by saying "ton" first, the "ington. 



» flowchart IIo . ^ 



h\i 



II 



■ and finally "V/ashinston. " 



The* teacher should use the follo’..’inc steps 



in the orientati.on: 



a. Shov the student the B.Es and explain the length of tinie he may 
spend in the RE area and the system for signalling when that 
time is over. AJ.lov him to engage in an RE for a short ti.m.e 



b. 



(one minute) and ha,ve him leave the area on signal. . 

Explain the RE menu, have the student choose an RE, and let him 



again have the RPJ. 



c. Explain that when the student has successfully completed a pro- 

gress check, this is the signal to go to the menu. After 
this, the teacher should say something like "All right, you 
passed your progress check, and nov you may go to the menu." 

d. After the student has again completed steps c, b, and a, in 

that order, a task should be assigned. At this point, students 
■who cs.n read should be introduced to the student record sneet, 
the diagnostic profile, and the daily assignments. The teacher 
vould probably prefer to assign tasks orally to pre-readers or 
non-readers. 

After the student ’nas engaged in a task, he should ta!:e a pro- 
gress check. On passing, the student should go to the menu, 
choose an RE, and engage in the RS for a short period. Now he 
has completed the orientation cycle. 

The teacher may object to having the students engage in many RSs dur- 
ing orientation. Hcvever, the experience in tne r.uj area of doin^ 
something they enjoy after successfully completing a task r.ia.ies 
them more eager to complete ■casks rs.pic.j.y in tn.e i-u-^ure. 

B. Prescriptive F^-cced'ires 

1. Adm.ini.straticni of Proscriptive Test and Anciiisional j.nforr.?.cion 



In ordor to dsterin.i.no each studenb*s achiev'eriient levcl^ the teacner 
should adiiinistei’ the prescriptive test after student orientation has 
been conipletsd. 

The teacher can establish contracts with the students durin^s the test- 
ing period. In this case, simply completins a section of the test 
would be a combination task-and-prosress-check. After a student had 
.completed a specified section, he would be permitted to have an RS. 

In addition to the information vfnlch the teacher can get from the tests, 
it may be possible to talk to the student’s previous teachers or to use 
a form (as shown below) which he could send to teacners from the pre- 
vious year. Information of value to the teacher would Include the 
student’s attitudes toward school, his rate of progress th-rcugh in- 
structional materials, and his strengths and weaknesses in relevant 
subjects. 
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Student’s name 



Evaluator’s 



Above 

E xcellent Average 

Attitudes 
towards school 



Conduct in 
the class 



Rate of progress 
throu.-:h materials 

W 



Areas of exceptional 
acadteml c ac (li e ve:;ien t 
(strengths) 







Average 



Date : 



Below 

Averaf;;e ^Poor 






Identification of Problem Areas 

The student should be inrormed of the test results. After areas of 
required additional instruction have been determined, the teacher 
should also note areas in which the student excels, emphasizing these 

to the student. 

Test items should be carefully exejtiined by the teacher to determine a 
student’s inconsistency betvjeen his test score and actual knowletice. 

A test score, for exam.ple, may indicate that the student is generally 
excelling in spelling but is consistently misspelling certain words. 

A few hours of concentrated study can remedy the deficiency and bring 
the student’s skill up to the desired level. 

Another example is specifically related to grade scores attained on 
the Stanford Achievement Test for first grade students. It is con- 
ceivable that a first grader could achieve an overall grade score of 
2.6 on the mathematics section, indicating that he is excelling in 
first grade mathematics. However, close exam.in?.ticn raigho :.ndica-^e 
that he is having problems in dealing with concep-os of weignt and 
measurement. It is possible that after the student completed that 
instructional unit the teacher would find, after adniinisoering anov^her 
prescriptive test, that the student was now responding on a level sev- 
eral months beyond the 2.o first indicaoec.. 

If the diagnostic test shov73 the student stro'. an all parts of an 
area, he may be allowed to skip the ins true '..ion related to that area. 
If the student says he knows the material, this should ce vericied by 
the administration o*" appropriate progress checl:s. Any s-cudeno vno 
scores 90 ’oercent correct or above may skip the maoeria.1. 

It is inoortant to note that the student’s areas of s wr-.-r.^'^n a,rc p_o.,»- 
ably (although not necessarily) the areas triat he most enjoys w^rxing 
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in. The best method of dcterminins if the student enjoys v;orkin 3 in 
an area is by' asking him and watching his behavior in class. Working 
. on tasks related to strong areas may'’ be used as PvEs for the 

DUUdC'UO. 
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3. Recording Diagnostic Information 

. After the teacher carefully'- examines the prescriptive test and scores 
it^ noting strengths and weaknesses^ the results should be recorded 
on the student’s record sheet which will be kept in ea,ch student’s 
folder. The format for recording the results is shorn on page 39. 

Tne tea-cher may'- choose to record the scores and. list the areas of 
wealmess and strength, or both. 

The criteria for making this decision would depend on the prescriptive 
test itself. If the test covers one specific skill, recording the 
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score irould be sufficient, but a prescriptive test might deal with a 
subject area which involves addition^ subtraction, word problems, 
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weights, measurements, etc. In this case, it would probably be neces- 
sary to record the overall score for arithmetic plus the specific areas 
of strength and weakness. 1/hen a standardized profile sheet is pro- 
vided, specific areas of strength and weakness should still be recorded. 
Each tine the teacher gives the student a prescriptive test, the infor- 
mation should be recorded on the student’s record sheet’. Being able to 
note his progress is an important scarce of reinforcement for the stu- 
dent. The teacher may also want to have a record of the test scores, 
weaknesses, strengths, and other personal information about the stu- 
dent. 
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C. Specific’ition of A3Sugr.men’':s 

1. Identification of Diagnostic Le\el 


i ® 
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It is necessary for the teacher to determine the level on which each 
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sbudent is responding rerardin^ a subject area. This may bo deter- 
mined directly from the test scores the.riselves, bub as previously 
mentioned^ these scores often relate to gross subject areas. 

The diagnostic level of the student ma^/ be determined more accurately 
by the teacher by examining the unit and daily tasks of the course, 
and deciding at vhat point they correlate with the test results. 

2 . Identification of Corresponding Task Materials 

Having already determined v;bat matcria,ls will be used and having corre- 
lated these Riaterials v;ith the units of study, the teacher will specify 
for each student the materials appropriate to the student’s diagnostic 
level . 

3 . Preparation of Individual Task List 

After having determined the student’s diagnostic level and the corre- 
sponding instructional materials, the teacher should record the infor- 
mation on the s lpU.u .0 n t’s record s’neet. Information recorded should in- 
clude identification and the size of the tas’:s the student is to v'ork 
on. This v/ill be called a task list. The size of the ta.sk may be 
a series of page numbers, or a specific chapter, or it may be ’‘the 
first five senbences of the third paragraph on page 35." The tasks 
can be recorded by the teacher daily or by unit of instruction. Ih- 
ture students possibly would be able to record their ov7n daily tasks 
if the teacher has prepared a master plan of tasks necessary to com- 
plete a unit. 

In addition to the results from the diagnostic test, the record shoot 

« 

should include the daily asslgnmionts. 

S stab I ishing Dail^/ Contracts 

The essential elements of any contract are “if you do X, then you can have 
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(do) y," but the contracting procedui’c io no re complex than that. It is 


K; 


graphically proscnbed on "the Specification of Contracting f].owchart . •^• 

1, Setting Up the Contract Situation 

Tne first steps of motivation rianagenicnt consist of: 

a. specifying the task. 

t). identifying ah appropriate reinforcer. 

2. EstahlislmLent of the Contract 

Ihe contract must be stated in simple, easily imderstood language. 




Ihe terms of the contract should read, ”lf first you do X, then you 
may do (or vill get) Y.” The term "you" nay refer to an individua,! 


t 

1 


student or a group of students. But, • because of individual differences 


E 


such as rate of progress through learning material, degree of motivation, 
and the kind of reward, it is easier and more desirable to establish 


K } 
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individual contracts -vrith students. This Implies a need for the pre- 
parati.on of indi.vidual task assigjrier.ts . Tue easiest method to 
prepare individual task assignments is the use of progi’amed instruction. 


i 

u 


althou^ programed insbruction is not absolutely necessaiy. The 


c 


impoi'tant tiling is to establish contracts with specifiable amounts of 
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work for each sbudent and to reinforce their successful completion hy 
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some e.T)Tiroprlate remard. Fxactly viiat reirards are used depends on 
the teacher* s ohsein/ation of the student. The Ri; can he ^ enter baining 


p 

jr 


-or a preferred academic activity which reinforces a less preferred one. 


t- 


For example, it is possible to establish contracts ?ike, "First, com- 


[ 
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plete the ner.b 10 arithmetic problems correctl.y, then you xt\a.y read 


l: 

^- 

1 
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Koby Dick for 10 minutes." In this example, the t-each-:r detected that 
■ reading I-Ioby Dick ^.ras a reinforcing activity for tliat stuienb at 


^ ' 


that time. If the sbudent *s preference is for am'ibr'riotic problems 


i- 


over reading ■•'oby Die’:, then the contingency voud.d be reversed. 


f 
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* See f]ov:cho.rb no. 6, page 46. 
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The contract vould then be "Read 5 ps-tssc of Moby Dick and ansv.'or th.esi 
questions^ and then you may vork on aritlmietic for 10 rainutes." The 




student is the best source of infon.iation on vhri.t is reinforciD.5 to 
hiju at any one time. 




In a,ny case^ it is crucial that: 

a. the atnount of v;ork required be specified. 

b. the amount of reinforcement be specified. 

c. there be soiae clear indica,tion of the beginning and end of tasks 


1 


• 

as veil as reinforcements. 
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3. The Implicit Definition of the Contract 


j 


The contract is a non-preferred task (a task vhich the student does 

f 


t-' 

t 

%' 
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not enjoy doing and vhich may be one of the student’s areas of veak- 
ness) followed by a progress check. The progress check is followed b 


0 


an RE if the progress check is passed. If not^ several alternatives 


1 

1 

1^- 
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are open as shown on the Specifica,tion of Contracting flowchart. 
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The student should not be forced to go over and over a task without a 
sort of break. If the student is making an effort i.-ithout successful 


i 
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completing his a,3signment, the teacher should anminister a, progress 


^ 
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check that the student is able to pass and send him to the RE area, 
(This is because going to the RE area must always be contingent on 


^Ip 


some performance demonstra,ted by the student.) In such' an event. 


1 


it is likely that the diagnosis and the resulting task assignments 
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should be re-examined a.nd possibly altered. 

Introduction of Preferred Tasks 

After the system has been in effect long enough for -the students to 
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become accustomed to its concepts^ it may be possible for the teach-r. 
to arrange for the students to engage in task.s whlchi they er'.joy coin: 
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as EEs. For example a student may thoroughly enjoy doing tasks 


i 
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* Sec f lewd: art IIo. p?.ge 45 , 



student n:ay tlveroaghly enjoy doin^ 
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which involve reading but may intensely dislike doing his fractions. 

In this case, the teacher would firs.t have the student do his frac- 
tions and then a task related to reading. This reinforcing task 
would be followed by a progress check just as are nonpreferred tasks. 
If the student passes this progress check, he would then engage in 
another less-preferred task. 

The teacher must remember to reinforce the student from time to time 
for successful completion of a preferred task, orally or by alloxv’- 
ing him to progress to the RE menu. 

E. Self-Contracting 

Every conscientious teacher wants to do more than teach arithmetic, com- 
position, geography, or whatever his subject matter is. He also wants 
to teach self-control, initiative, and self-discipline. 

But there are no academic courses which equip an instructor to teach the 
' behavior characteristics that these terms describe. Contingency contract- 
ing in which the student is his own contractor — a process which is called 
self-contracting — offers a concrete way to teach an approximation to the 
general field of self-management , and it offers a great opportunity for 
the experimentally minded teacher to try out various techniques of his own. 
Several Important points are evident in pioneering efforts* * at teaching 
self-contracting. At first, some agent other than the student determines 



* Approximations to self-contracting are used in a Job Corps Center run by 
Westinghouse Learning Corp. (Chadwick, Clifton; Bell, Scott, and Burns, 

John, "Contingency Management in a Job Corps Setting"; unpublished manuscript, 
1967). In the Job Corps Center at the beginning of a typical class period, 
the student goes to a previously designated task card file, removes a task 
card, and an RE card, then selects another task card, and so on, until he 
has his day’s contract. The RE card permits the student to roll two dice 
which determine the length of time his reinforcement will be. (Reinforcing 
time is twice the value in minutes of the number the student rolls. If he 
rolls a seven, for example, he gets 14 minutes in the RE area.) Though the 
student is given all of his contracts for a whole school period, he is 
advised to take his RE time after the completion of each contract. 



both the tack requireir.ont and the length of reinforcciricnt tine. Ah 
analysis of t'lc vays in 'vrhich the conbinccncy contracting system nay 
lead to self-nanaGcnent throuc;]i the successive approximation follo’/s. 
Positive contingency contracts nay be of three basic types^ depending 
on vhether the terms of the contract are determined by a rr.ana^er, the 
student, or by both of these. 

The foinis of contracting discussed so far are nanaser-controlled con- 
tracts. In these contracts, the amount of the task event reci.uired and 
the PvE offered are determined by a manager, vho may be a parent, a 
teacher, or soraeone else in a position to deliver rewards for accor.ip-- 
lishrr.snts. In student-control3.cd contracts both the amount of task 
and amount of reinforcement are determined by the student. The aim 
of the contingency contracting system is to lead the student from the 
manager- controlled contracting method to the studenc -controlled con- 
tracting method. This may be accomplished by a transition through 
five levels, which is called transitional contracting. 

1. Ifenager-Controlled, Student-Controlled, and Transitional Contracts 
It is assur.ied that the amount of the RE is determined and made 
known to the student before the esta-blislimeni of the amount of the 
recuired task event is established. 

a. Level 1: manager- controlled contracting 

In the manager- controlled contracting system^ tne procediu'al 

steps are : 

(1) Step 1. The n.ana.ger detcr:;iineo the amount of reiniorco- 
menb to be given. 

(2) Sten 2. The manager determines the amount of T.asx zo ce 



required . 
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(3) Step 3. The manager presents this contract to the student. 

( 4 ) Step 4 . The student accepts the contract and rjerfornis the 
task . 

; (5) Step 5. The mana^^er delivers the revard. 

In student-controlled contractir.5^ the procedure is similar to 
the one described aoove^ but the student replaces the manager. 

The student determines the araount of the reinforcement and the 
amount of the task, agrees to his o^m contract,, performs the 
task, and delivers the reinforcement to himself. 

In transitional contracts, both the managei- and the student are 
involved in determining the terms of the contract. 

Level 2: first transitional step — partial control by the student 

The first transitional step follows manage r-conti*olled contracts, 

(1) The student assirries joint control with the manager over the 
amount of reinforcement to be given while the manager re- 
tains full control of the amount of task. 

(2) The student assumes joint control with the manager over the 
atnount of task while the roanager reta.ins full control of the 
amount of reinforcement . 

V/hichever of the two forms follows Level 1, the other form must 
also be practiced befoe’e going on to Level 3 . 

The Level 1 procedural steps e:qpand outward as follows : 



R - Reinforcement 


LEVEL 1 




LSVTIL 2 


T - Task 


I 

1 




R - iS 


M - rlinager 


T - M 




T - M 


S - Studon.t . 






R - H 


!'S - Kanager-StU'ient 






T - J -o 



2 



jlevel 3: 
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socoiid. tranGitional stop -*• ecual. control, by n'.o.nas*^!’ 
and sludont. 

The next transitional step requires t’nree -fornis of contro-ctinp;. 

> (1) The student and the ir-ana^sr share joint determination 01 
both the arnount of reinforceiaent and the amount of task, 

(2) The student assunies responsibility for the amount of rein- 
forcement while the manager retains control of th.e aiaount 
of task . 

(3) The manager control.s the amiount of reinforceuent while the 
student assa-.ies control of the amount of his task. 

\ 

The procedural steps are: 

LEVEL 1 LEVEL 2 LEVEL 3 




A^ain^ it is important that the student practice all three forms 
of Level 3 contracting before eoing on to Level h. 

Level third transitional step - partial control oy the tnar.assr 
Ihe student nov beccres involved in the determination of the rein- 
for cement and th.e task. 

The student has full control over the ar.iount of reinforce- 
ment and sha >*55 joint control with the liian.aLer over one 

air.ount of task. 



(1) 



( 2 ) 






Tb.e student shares Joint control vith the manager over tiie 
amount of the reinforcement while assuming full control of 
the amount of task. 



fT4U4 « X ^ « T 4- ^ -r. . i c po *Pr\"^ 1 r^T.fc: • 

JLUlt> UX Ctu;^x l/XUll X <-^1. J- W , 



L!<;VEL 1 



LEVEL 2 



LEVEL 3 



LEVEL 4 




1 



2 



The student must practice both forms of Level 4 contracting before 
going on to Level 5 • 

e. Level 5 5 student- controlled contracting 

After completing I^vel 4, the student takes over coraplete con- 
trol . 



LEVEL 1 LEVEL 2 LEVEL 3 4 LEVEL 5 
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2, IiTipleaicntation of the Transition 

The cialdnG and fu-l.fil.l.ins of contracts may he considered as majoi' or 
macro-tasks in larger macro- contracts vhich are piepared to reward 
contracting as a hetavior. The macio- contract mif:ht sav. "If "vou 
make and compl.ete 20 small contracts, you id.ll earn a ticket to the 
movies," T*lie small contracts constituting tasks under ni.acro- contracts 
are called micro -contracts, V/hen a student accepts and fulfilD.s 
micro- contracts, he is perfoiming tasks. These ts.sks can he con- 
tracted according to the principles of contingency contracting, 

VJhat has heen sa.id so far about contracting vil3. generally hold true 
for hoth micro-contracts and macro- contracts, hut in macro- cent ra.cts 
the task events are always micro- contracts. 

It is possible that some students, after a few il3.ustra,tive examples, 
vlll he able to start marking micro- contracts at levels hi^ier than 
Level 1, Some of them may even he able to make self-control3.ed 
(level 5) contracts. The making of such micro- contracts should he 
reinforced by using the principles of contracting defined in this 
course , 

If the student *s mot5.vation is to continue under conditions outside 
of the relationship estcihlished between himself and the contingerxcy 
manager, it is necessary for him to leazn. how to establish himself 
.• as his ov,ni contingency mano-ger. To shift fro.m mancigenent* by-con- 
tracts to self-r.anager.'.3rit, macro -contracts mo.st be used. Control 
of the specificr.tion of the macro-tasks \rill have to be shifted 
fro?a manager- control to student-control, and the student id.ll have 
to be a.ble to reinforce himself under such macro-contracts. 
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lllie iiltimate £;oal of corib 5 .n. 5 ericy con brae ting can then be redefined 
as getting the student ready to both establish and fulfill his ovfri 
contra.cts and to reinforce hjriself mder macro -contracts for doing 
so. Having had such, prcictice in sclf-deteiiaination^ the student is 
capab3.e of making his Ov.n cont7.'act3^ deterijiining hi.s o^na ta.sks^ 
and deter.ain.ing his o^m reinforceraents. At this stage, it is 
e:<pected that the individuai. can ma.intain ir.oti.vational indepen- 
dence by using contingency raanagemient as a procedure for systenia.tic 
self-nianageaien b . 



V. 



CORRECTING COmmCT iW,FJHCTIOI;S 



A. R ecognizi n g Malfunc tions 

A student fails in the classroom because the motivational system fails. 

- The teacher should note how each student is responding to the contingency 
contracting systs.m. \fnen one or more of the follovring sjmtptoms are 
observed, the contract should be revised: 

1. Unfinished assignnents 

2. Coraplaining 

3 . Exces32.ve dawdling 

4. Talking and wasting time 

5. Looking a.t the clock excessively 

6 . Inattention to instructions or details 

7. Failure to pass more than two progress checks in a specific subject 



i >• o 



Students exhibiting any of the ebove-listed behaviors probab.ly require 



special attention. 
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B. Method of Rened?/in g Melfunctions : Hcvisl ns the Contract 

Tne contract can. be revised by lengthening oi’ shortenin 3 io. 

1 . Lengthening the Contract 

When the student finishes all of his tasks before the expected time, 
the contract is probab3.y too short. The student should receive tne 
full benefit of the extra free time as a reinforcement for finisnms 
his contract, but on the next day the contract may be lengthened by 
ad.dins more basics and R?Js. The student sheuM be made to feci that 
this is reinforcing and that he has achieved a new status. 

2. Shortening the Contract 

¥nen the student consistently falls to finish his contract in tne 
allotted time, the contract should be shortened. Tasks should be 
gradually and systematically deleted from each of the subject. areas. 
If this system is not successful, the teacher is probably not using 
the REs most appealing to that particular student. The situation 
then should be re-examined, and REs should be introduced which will 
motivate the student to finish his contract in the allotted time. 



VI. 



CONCLUSION 



mot 



Two essential components of any educational system are and 

ivation. In the past few years the technology of instruction has ceen de- 
velopod so that it is not only possible for teachers to define educational 
objectives in precise behavior terns, but it is also possiole to ootaen 
self-instruciicnal materials in many suoject area^ vxiicn a^- o.. c-t.d 
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Motivation teclinoloi;;:/ in the form of contingency i!ian?.£;er;iOat has been the 
primary concern of tiiis manual. More specifically, t’nis manual has deals vith 
the vays in which a teacher can apply modern motivation management techniques 

-i. ~ ^ ^ 4- t <-• 1 *1 nr -in T HI — 

oO Xiiiv^iOvc* uilc t>ou0.^i'0 S CuctiiCco \jx b vLjLii^ JLik j V.- 

provements are especially significant in those areas where the student’s mo- 
tivation is relatively low because of lack of ac3equate preparation, a history 
of failure to obtain reinforcing consequences for his effort, or a faii.ure on 
the part of previous teachers to use adequate motivation to facilitate academic 
performance and lea.rning. 

The techniques presented in this course may be sunuiarized as follows : 

1 . The objectives of all educational activities must be clearly defined, 

specifying what the student shoul.d be able to do upon completion of 
a particular course or unit of instruction. 

2. The materials corresponding to these objectives, whether they are in 

the form of texts, workbooks, lectures, experiments, etc., must also 
be clearly specified. 

3 . Diagnostic tests must be either obtained or prepared to measure the 

knowledge of the student at the time he is starting the progrem 
(prescriptive tests) as well as at the end of each bit of academic 
performance (progress checks). 

U. REs for each individual student must be assessed and made avaiable 
as rewards for successful performance. 
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instmebion courses, audio-visuul aids, auto.natod teaching machines, today*s 

teacher is ready to convert yesterday^ s mass education of the individual student 

% 

in to tomorrow * s i nd ivid uali zed education , 



Ihe purpose of this ma.nual is to help the teacher accomplish this task. 
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^ Identify the 
sut»ject ae-ea. 



OtiC p. J. 



1 



Divide into units 
and dally tasks. 
See n. 2 



Subject areas, units, and daily 
tasks should satisfy the follovin; 
criteria: 

1. Students* learnin5 r.ust be 
demonstrable. 

2. The teacher should be able to 
TireDare objective diagnostic 
test items. 




E'Y''ai.ua.te instruc- 
tional naterials, 
See p. 2 




Evaluate r.ateria,is accoraing oo: 

1. level recuired for student 
Eastery. 

2. High correiation vith subject 
E.atter being taught. 

3. Interest to students. 
k. Quality of content.' 
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I P?"ep2re pre- 
I scrip tive tt 
materials. 
See p. 3^, ^ 
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Establish cri.- 
tcria for evalua- 
ting student pro- 
gress . 




Unit tests should be eit 
3.. questions directly re 
la.ted to reviev^ or 
2. a cc-rnbi nation of prcv 
checks and prescript! 
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ve 



test itens, 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 



h. 



✓ • 



Do the tests correla.te 
highJ.y vith the content 
of instruction? 

Pxe progress checks sh.or 
Can progress checks be 
easily evaluated by stu- 
dents or teacher? 



Are prescriptive tests 
accurate diagnostic tool 
Do unit tests accurately 



check student psrforcvanc 






Possible choices: 

* 1 . Grading system^ i.e., 90 
100 -- Aj 8O-S9 = 3 , etc. 
2. Pass/fail^ i.e.^ S^jfj or 
above = -Dass. . 
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Choos 


e one alternatl.ve:| 
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Separate roozi 1 


2. 


Divided roor ^ 


3. 


Use of student* s | 




desk vith. signal | 




system. 1 
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I'^tsrials shouj.d ce 
organized accoz'dir.g to 
the f oin.o'.ring : 

1. Subject ratter 

2. E?. 3 v access 

V 

3. Diagnostic levolsl 
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Diagnostics and Prescriptior 




yes 



Identify 
stren5ths and 
veaknesses . 
See p» I6-I7 



- Do 



Adrriinistcr 

1 5^ crnn<^.i '? r* 

tests. 

See p, 15 
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Record infor.r.a- 
trion on diagnos- 
tic nrofile cards 

te 

See p. 16 
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Record informa- 
tion in student 
folder. 

See p. l 3 






prescrice nan- 
erials to rered; 
individual de- 
f iciencies . 

See p. IS-I9 



Prescribe raterials accordir:-| 

•i 

1 . entsrir.s response lev$ 



of sauaeans 






2 , correlation vita the | 
task to be les-rned. 
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Record pr•esc:■ip- 
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folder. 
Sec p. 19 
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